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‘6 ¥ shall ask for the Abolition of the Penalty of Death until I have the Infallibility 
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THE ONLY SON. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Mr. Harcourt sat alone in his study. The 
valls were crowded with book-cases filled with 
the massive tomes of the law; his table was 
covered with papers of importance ; and a pile of | 
notes, Which had just been paid him by a client, | 
lay close at his elbow. The costly lamp that 
bung above his head threw its light full on the 
upper part of his face, bringing the massy brow 
out into bold relief, and giving additional stern- | 
ness and promise to his cold and intlexible fea-| 
tures. All at once he rang the bell. 

‘Is master James arrived? he said sharply | 
when the servant entered. 

‘ Yes sir.’ 

In a few moments the door of the study again | 
opened, and the lawyer’s only son stood in the 
presence of his father. He was a youth of about 
seventeen, fair and manly to gaze upon, but with | 
that look of dissipation in his countenance which 
mars the noblest beauty. Anexpression of fem-| 
inine softness and irresolution in his face, con- 
tradicted the proud and self-willed glance of dark 
glowing eyes. He seemed indeed to judge from 
his look, to be wholly a creature of impulses. 

‘So you have been in another scrape, sir ? 
said the old man harshly. 

The youth bowed his head and bit his lip. 

‘It cost me four hundred dollars to pay for the 
carriage that was broken, and the horse founder- | 
edin your drunken frolic. What have you to} 
say to that, sir?’ | 

The young man’s eye wandered resolutely 
around the room, without daring to meet his | 

| 
| 
| 


father’s face. Nor did he make any reply. 

‘How long is that to last?’ said his parent ina 
more angry tone. ‘Have I not told you again 
and again, that I would disown you if these 
things went on? You're a disgrace, Sir, to me—_| 
a blot to my name. 
did not live to see vou grow up? 


The youth had been evidently nerving himself! horribly he had used the culprit. 


to hear his father’s rebukes with as much cool- 


ness and indifference as possible, but at the men-' ger, he might have reformed,’ he said, with a 
tion of his mother’s name his lip quivered, and | sigh, 
he turned away his head to hide the tears that | poor mother used to say he was so obedient.— 
. Had that stern, irritable | But he got led away.’ 


gathered in his eyes. 
old man known how to follow the chord he had 
struck, his son might yet have been saved; but 
he was a hard, correct man, unaccustomed to 


he resolved to drive his son into obedience by 
the strong arm of parental authority. 

‘You turn away to laugh, you rascal, do you?’ 
said he, enraged. ‘* You believe, because you are 
my child, I will not disinherit you. But [I would 
cast you off if you were ten times my son; and 
I made up my mind today to tell you at once to 


go. 


lars, I believe; take it, and to-morrow I will! numbers. 
But re-| his seat, ordered the business to proceed. The 


make it a thousand, before you depart. 
member this is the last night you shall pass un- 
der my roof—the last cent of money you shall 
ever touch.’ 

When his mother was alluded to, the youth 
had almost made up his mind to step forward, 
ask pardon for all his evil courses and promise 
solemnly hereafter to live a life of strict proprie- 
ty; but the sharp and angry tone in which Mr. 
Harcourt pursued the conversation and the words 
of banishment with which it closed, seemed to 
make him irresolute. He colored, turned pale, 
and parted his lips as if to speak ; then he clasp- 
ed his hands in supplication, but the cold, con- 
temptuous look of his father checked him, and 
he remained silent. The angry flush, however, 
rose again to his cheek, and became fixed there. 

‘ Not a word, sir,’ said the father. ‘It is too 
late for pleading now. Don’t be both a black- 
guard wht coward. I told you if you ever got 
into a discreditable difficulty I would disown you. 
But warning did no good. You must reap as 
you have sown. Will you go? 


| 


Published every Wednesday Morning, at 40 | 
‘that the punishment was disproportioned to the 
> | offence, even great as it had been. 
TERMS.—One Dourar a year, in advance. Twen- notes which his parent held out to him, crumpled 





/ make a prey with me—she would not have gall- 


_—she would not have turned me from my house 


| said, casting his eves to heaven, ‘ look down on 


| parent had relented. 
vant who had been called to close the shutters. 
Ashamed to be recognized, the vouth hastily | child of his, but an outcast and beggar. 
| arose, turned a corner and disappeared. 


Thank God your mother carded boy, confessing to himself, now that 


| 
| 


make allowances for difference of character, and | ‘and the carriage is at the door.’ 





There is a pile of notes—five hundred dol-| usual interest, and had collected together large 





The youth seemed again about to speak, but 
his words choked him The spirit of the son as 
well as that of the father, was aroused. He felt 


He took the 


them hastily together, and flinging them scorn- 
fully back, turned and left the room. The next 
instant the street doorclosed witha heavy clang. 

‘He has not gone, surely?’ said his father, 
startled fora momemt. Buthis brow darkened 
as his eye fell on the notes. ‘ Yet let him go— 
the heartless villain—he is hereafter no son of 
mine. Better die childless than have an heir 
who is a disgrace to yourname. Did I not do 
my duty to him 7?” 

James Harcourt went forth from his father’s 
house in utter despair. Pride had supported 
him during the last few moments of the inter- 
view, and had met his stern parent’s malediction | 
with bitter defiance; but when the door had } 
closed upon him, and he turned to take a last 
look at the window which was once his mother’s, 
the tears gushed again into his eyes, and cover- 
ing his face in his hands, he sat down on a neigh- 
boring step, and sobbed convulsively. ‘Oh! if 
she had been living,’ he said, ‘it would never 
have come to this. She would not have left me | 
to form associations with who wished to 





those 
ed me by stern, and often undeserved reproaches 


with no place whither to go, and the temptations 
around me on every side, Oh ! my mother,’ he 


me and pity your poor boy.’ 

At that instant the door of his father’s house 
opened as if some one was about to come forth. 
A momentary hope shot through him, that his 
But no! it was only a ser- 





* . * . * * * 
Years rolled on. The lawyer rose in wealth 


-and consideration; honors were heaped profuse- 
‘ly on him; he became a member of Congress, a 
| Senator, a Judge. 


His sumptuous carriage rolled 
through the streets daily, to bear him to and 
from Court. An invitation to his dinners were 
received in triumph, they were so select. In 
every respect Judge Harcourt was a man to be 
envied. 

But was he happy? He might have been.— 
He had no one to love. He felt that people court- 
ed him only from interested motives. O, how 
he longed to know what had become of his dis- 


years had removed the veil from his eyes, how 
‘Perhaps, if I had borne with him a little lon- 


‘He always had a good heart, and his 


At this instant a servant cautiously opened his 
library door. 
‘It is almost ten o’clock, your honor,’ he said, 


‘ Ay, ay,’ said the judge rising, as the servant 
disappeared. ‘I had forgot myself. And that 
desperate fellow, Roberts, is to be tried to-day, 
for the mail robbery.’ 

Many an obsequious bow greeted the judge as 
the officers of the court made way for him 
through the crowd, for the trial was one of un- 





He smiled affably to all, and taking 


prisoner was brought in, a large, bold, fine-look- 
ing man, but the judge, occupied with a case he 
heard the day before, and in which he was writ- 
ing out an opinion, gave little notice to the crim- 
inal, or indeed to any of the proceedings, until 
usual formalities had been gone through, and the 
serious part of the evidence began to he heard. 
Then the judge, for the first time, directed a 
keen glance to the prisoner. ‘Surely I have 
seen that face before,’ he said. But he could 
not remember where; and he turned to scruti- 
nize the jury-box. 

The case was a clear one. The testimony 
when completed, formed a mass of evidence that 
was irresistible. ‘I'wo men swore positively to 
the person of the accused as that of one of the 
robbers ; and the jury immediately gave a verdict 
of guilty, after a bitterly severe charge against 
the prisoner from the bench. The punishment 
was death. 

On hearing the verdict, the 


ty rose firm- 
ly, and drew himself up to 


is full height.— 


|into the error of attempting to drive me, when 


But, before sentence was pronounced, he asked 
leave to say a few words. He did it in so earn- 
est a tone, that the judge immediately granted it, 
wondering that a man who looked so courageous 
should stop to beg for his life. 

‘I acknowledge my crime,’ said the prisoner, 
‘nor do I seek to palliate it—nor either do I ask 
for mercy. Ican face death; I have faced it a 
dozen times. But I wish to say a word on the 
cause that brought me to this place.’ 

Every neck was strained forward to catch the 
words of the speaker; even the judge leaned 
over the bench, controlled by an interest for 
which he could not account. 

‘Iwas born of respectable, nay, distinguished 
parents,’ said the man, ‘and one at least was an 
angel. But she died early, and my father, im- 
mersed in ambitious schemes, quite forgot me, 
so What I was left to form my own associations, 
which, therefore, were naturally not all of the 
most unexceptionable kind. By and by, my ir- 
regularities began to attract my father’s notice. 
He reproved me too harshly. Recollect I was 
spoilt by indulgence. I soon committed another 
youthful folly. My punishment this time, was 
more severe and quite as ill-advised as before.— 
I was a creature of impulse, pliable either for 
good or bad—and my only surviving parent fell 


he should have persuaded me with kindness.— 
The fact is, neither of us understood each other. 
Well, matters went on thus for two years and 
more; I was extravagant, rebellious, dissipated ; 
my parent was hard and unforgiving. 

‘At length,’ continued the speaker, turning 
full on the judge until their eyes met, ‘ at length 
one evening, my parent sent for me into the 
study. I had been guilty of some youthful folly, 
and having threatened me about a fortnight be- 
fore with disinheritance if I again vexed him, he 
now told me that henceforth I was to be no 


F He said 
(ou, ne twanhkea God, my weirs had not lived to 


see that day. That touched me. maa ne then 
spoken kindly—had he given me a chance, I 
might have reformed, but he irritated me with 
hard words, checked my rising promptings of 
good by condemning me unheard and sent me 
forth alone into the world. From that hour,’ 
continued the prisoner, speaking rapidly and 
with great emotion, ‘I was desperate. I went 
out from his door a homeless, penniless boy.— 
My former associates would have shrunk from 
me, even if I had not been too proud to seek 
them. All decent society was shut against me. 
I soon became almost starved for want of money. 
But what needs it to tell the shifts 1 was driven 
to? TI slept in miserable hovels—I consorted 
with the lowest—I gambled, I cheated, and yet 
[ could scarcely get my bread. You, who sit in 
luxurious homes, know not the means to which 
the miserable outcast must resort for a liveli- 
hood! But enough. From one step I passed 
o another, till I am here. From the moment I 
vas cast out of my father’s house, my fate was 
nevitable, leading me by constantly descending 
teps, until I became the felon I now am. And 
‘stand here to-day, ready to endure the utmost 
venalty of your laws, careless of the future, as I 
iave been reckless of the past.’ 

He ceased; and now released from the torrent 
if his passionate elogueace, which had chained 
heir eyes to him, the spectators turned toward 
he judge, to see what effeet the prisoner’s words 
ad produced. Well was it that no one had 
soked there before, else that proud man had 
unk eowering from his seat. They would have 
een how his eye gradually quailed before the 
peaker—how he turned ashy pale—how his 
rhole face, at length became convulsed with 


gony. Ay! old man, remorse was now fully 
wake. Inthe criminal he had recognized his 
wn son! He thought then of the words he 


ad once used; ‘As you sow, so shall you 
rap.’ But by a mighty effort he was enabled 
» hear the prisoner to the end, and then feel- 
ig as if every eye was upon him, penetrating 
vis terrible secret in his looks, he sank with a 
roan, senseless to the earth. 

The confusion that occurred in the court- 
ouse, when it was found that the judge had 


scarcely recovered, had taken such an interest 
in the prisoner as to visit him in a long and 
secret interview, the night before he sailed for 
Europe. 

A year after these events, Judge Harcourt re- 
signed his office on the plea of ill health and 
having settled his affairs, embarked for the old 
world where he intended to reside for many 
years. He never returned to America. Trav- 
ellers said that he was residing in a secluded 
valley of Italy, with a man in the prime of life, 
who passed for his adopted son. A _ smiling 
family of grand-children surrounded him. The 
happy father could say, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, ‘this my son was dead and is alive again, 
he was lost and is found.’ 
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Let sorrows come—adieu to fear 
For storms will have their birth, 

And tears but beautify the heart 
As dew adorns the earth. 


Let clouds arise—is not the rain 
On Mercy’s errand bent ? 

And do not storms soon pass away 
When all their clouds are spent ? 


We can but fail—what if we fail 
And sink to death’s repose ? 
The Christian can as sweetly die 
As fragrance leaves the rose. 


Then pilgrim, give thy heart to God, 
Let all thy fears be drown’d ; 

Up toilsome hills—through lonely vales 
The Cross is often found ! 


MORAL CULTURE, 


The annals of crime in the United States, are 
fast rivalling those annals in Italy, and the rea- 
sons of this should be sought by every divine 
and patriot. 

Murders, robberies, riots, incendiarisms and 
suicides fill the pages of the daily sheets. No 
feelings of responsibility to their fellow beings, 
or to their God, seems to be impressed upon the 
minds of those who are scattering firebrands 
through the land. The fierce and ungovernable 
passions of ignorant and wilful men are ever 
day developing themselves. They seem to look 
upon society as a stage on which they are to act 
their part, and retire to be forgotten. They 
seem to believe that they will suffer as little for 
their conduct as the actors ina play ; and they 
point to the history of great and small crimes in 
this country to justify them. 

To what shall we attribute this recklessness, 
this infidelity, which is destroying the ground- 
work of society, by destroying the confidence of 
manin man. There is every where a lamented 
want of moral principle, to guide and direct the 
man through the dangerous paths he is compelled 
to walk. The defect lies in the laxity of moral 
training in the home, the general destruction of 
the reverence and respect for age, for talents, 
and for station, which distinguish this age above 
every other. The spirit of liberty is not a spirit 
of universal license to each and to all, to obey 
their blind impulses at their pleasure. The pub- 
lic mind seems to be impressed with the idea 
that little restraint must be placed upon the ris- 
ing generation, lest the free spirit shall be erush- 
ed. It is important, however, that the young 
should be taught restraint, that they may yield 
obedience to the laws of nature, the laws of so- 
ciety, and the laws of God, or they will fall vic- 
tims to their passions and suffer the just punish- 
ment which invariably follow crimes, 

A greater degree of attention should be paid 
to the moral education of the young. Intellee- 
tual education without moral culture, will always 
make a man less fitted for station, as the head of 
a family, or for fulfilling his duties as a citizen. 
Until a greater sense of moral philosophy is felt 
by all classes of our citizens, we may expect to 
hear the recital of crime upon crime. Teachers 





een taken suddenly ill, as the physician said by 
stroke of apoplexy, led to the postponement of 
ie prisoner’s sentence, and before the next ses- 
on of the court, the culprit had received a con- 
itional pardon, the result, it was said, of the 
itigating cireumstances, which he had urged so 
oquently on his trial. The terms on which a 
rge portion of citizens petitioned for his par- 
on require that he should forever after reside 
vroad. It was said that the judge, although 








who are now moulding the future fathers and 
mothers of America, think of this ; in your hands 
is reposed a sacred trust, and if you prove your- 
selves worthy your position, you will make your 
names remembered with gratitude by your fel- 
low countrymen.—Cin, Times. 
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Why is a vain woman like an inebriate? Be- 
cause she is fond of having a glass before her. 
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s=-Removat GF THE HanomMan OfFFice.— 
The Publishing Office of the Hangman is 
removed to No. 40 Cornhill, up stairs, over 
the Book Store of Abel Tompkins.—J. N. 
Bang, our printer, will attend to any busi- 
ness relating to the paper in our absence, 
and will neatly execute job printing for our 
Sriends. C. & J. M. SPEAR. 
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THE NEW CITY PRISON. 

For some time past, we have felt interested in this 
proposed jail, which it isthe design of the City Au- 
thorities to erect in South Boston. Having visited 
many prisons, we were fearful that many of the in- 
conveniences which we have witnessed, would be 
extended to our own City Prison. In visiting the 
various Jails and Penitentiaries in this country, we 
have been pained to see the want of regard for the 
criminal. To give a single instance: In visiting the 
Connecticut State Prison, we examined the various 
departments, till we come to the solitary cells. To 
test thoroughly the real situation of the prisoner, we 
asked to be shut up within the walls. We, ofcourse, 
did not stay long. When the door was closed, we 
found the light was entirely shut out. We inquired 
‘if the prisoner had any bed.’ ‘No,’ was the reply- 
‘ Has he not even some straw?’ ‘No; ifhe lies down 
at all, it is on the cold stone floor.’ ‘ How long,’ we 
asked, ‘do you keepa prisoner here?’ ‘We have 
kept one fourteen days!’ Horrible! Hereis a human 
being confined without light, without even a chair 
and without a bed. But we cannot enlarge here on 
the cruelties in our prisons. We hope, sincerely, 
that when our City Authorities shall proceed to the 
erection of a new prison, they will consult faithfully 
those persons who have acquired extensive informa- 
tion in regard to such edifices. With all the light 
that science and philanthropy has thrown on this 
subject, we should suppose we might have an edifice 
which would nut only be perfectly secure, but at the 
same time, would render the criminal himself, com- 
fortable. Whatever the community may say, there 
are certain things the prisoner may justly claim, a 
sufficiency of light, of air, of food, and of clothing.— 
Added tothese, should be such mural Ittstrucetion av 
he may need. Among the objects to be obtained by 
Prison-Discipline, are the following : 
I. The Reformation of the Prisoner. 
II. The good of the community. 
To attain this first object, we are to appeal to the 
conscience of the criminal; for this end there should 
be a competent religious teacher. 
To attain the second, the prisoner should be learn- 
ed some mechanical trade; of course, this cannot be 
embraced within the plan of a common jail. 
How much the City Authorities intend to embrace 
in their new plan, we have not yet definitely learned. 
We are very much gratified in one step they 
have taken, which was, to consult Dr. Bell, who 
stands at the head of the McLean Asylum, at Somer- 
ville. His reply to the Mayor and other gentlemen, 
who called on him, now lies before us, It is a pam- 
phlet of seventeen pages, and is published as a City 
Document—No. 36. We have read this letter with 
much interest We should infer from several state- 
ments, that our citizens were to have a Prison wholly 
unfit for a city so famed for its science and philan- 
throphy. Dr. Bell seems hardly to find any thing in 
the proposed plan of which he can approve. To sat- 
isfy the reader we will present a few extracts from 
this able document. 
The first serious objection that Dr. Bell presents, is 
that no means are provided for a proper classification. 
He says: 
‘United States’ criminals, pirates, slavetraders, 
mail robbers, vessel losers, and other abandoned vil- 
lains of our own and foreign nativity, persons waiting 
for trial for the worst felonies, witnesses unable to 
recognize for appearance, boys, women, unfortunate 
debtors, blacks and whites, are in your present plan 
to be thrust into the same grea: appartment, to breathe 
the same atmosphere! Is this just? is it te be 
thought of in a Christian community? Is the gen- 
erally high minded and honored merchant, unfortu- 
nately afflicted with an irrepressible temper, whose 
assault upon another requires something beyond a 
mere pecuniary fine; isthe heated politician, perhaps 
in all other respects, a valued man, whose zeal has 
betrayed into libels too numerous or too aggravated 
not to require some confinement tosatisfy an offended 
law; is the western merchant seized far from home 
and friends for perhaps a doubtful or fictitious claim ; 
isthe perhaps respectable foreign mate, with none 
feeling any intererst in him, and surrounded with the 
reputation of his class for recklessness, who has been 
an involuntary witness of some act of homicide at sea 
—are such men as these to become co-tenants of your 
prison, with the vilest of the vile, with not even a 
closed door between the sound and smell of all that is 
debased in humanity ?’ 

We are glad to find Dr. Bellspeaking out so plainly 
on so important a subject. Surely the innocent and 
the guilty who are often thrown promiscuously into 
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our common jails, ought not to be treaced in the same 


manner. 

Another subject is presented for consideration 
which is a want of preparation for the sick. We 
know of no situation more trying in this world than 
to be the inmate of a prison and to be afflicted at the 
same time withdisease. It is hard enough to endure 
sickness when among friends ready to minister to our 
wants. But how different to be the inmate of a nar- 
row, cold, damp cell, with not a friend to speak a kind 
word of sympathy, and, added to all this, perhaps, are 
the visits of a brutal keeper. We think we just be- 
gin to see the force of those words of the great Teach- 
er, ‘I was sick, and ye visited me ; | was in prison 
and ye came unto me.’ Oh, that the community 
might feel the power of these words! But we quote 
the language of Dr. Bell himself :— 

‘No preparations appear to be made for the sick of 
any kind. The delirious mother and her crying in- 
fant, the real or the pseudo lunatic, the reckless sail- 
or witness and the groaning first comer under the 
iron grasp of the law, cannot fail to make “night 
hideous,” in this common receptacle. All analogies 
fail between the inmates of a house of correction or 
state prison and such a complicated prison as this, 
(as regards itsinhabitants.) No vy ed Spe can de- 
mand so great regard to its capability for separating 
or classifying.’ 

Another subject is presented by Dr. Bell, which 
has, so far, received but. little attention in the erec- 
tion of Prisons. We allude to a proper mode of ven- 
tilation. Dr. Bell says:— 

‘The ventilation of prisons has been considered as 
of the highest moment ever since, and probably long 
before, the days of Howard. It has been long known 
that that awful pestilence, the malignant typhus, or 
jail fever, the result of ill-ventilated prisons is not 
confined in its ravages to the mere tenants with whom 
itcommenced. Judges and juries, citizens at great- 
eror less distance from the focus of contagion, have 
been sacrificed to this fatal neglect in ventilation. A 
neighboring city of our own, demonstrates that the 
occurrence of this plague, is not solely a matter of past 
history or of foreign lands. 

Still the hazard of occasional epidemics is a smal] 
motive to provide a proper ventilation, compared with 
the ever prevailing consequences of its neglect in the 
gradual destructive influence of impure air upon the 
health of body, and its depressive, exhaustive influ- 
ences upon the intellect and moral sense. Man has 
po more right to doom his fellow man to foul and 
poisoned air, than he has to compe! him to partake of 
the water of the gutter or of tainted provision.’ 

We trust our citizens will look to this matter be- 
fore itis too late. We know not whose lot it may 
be to be cast into prison, and whether we look at it 
in this point of view or take the broad ground of hu- 


manity, the building of a new Prisan im one ides 
is Certaruty a sutvject Which should claim our most 


serious attention. We may allude to this matter 
again ina future number. In the mean time, we 
wish to say that our journal is open for the discus- 
sion of this or any other subject that is connected 
either with the general welfare of the prisoner or the 
security of the community. c. s. 
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SCRUPLES OF JURORS, 


Among the many encouragements in regard to 
the abolition of the gallows are scruples of Jurors.— 
Scarcely a capital trial oceurs either in this country 
or England where this difficulty is not presented.— 
In looking over the history of English jurisprudence, 
we should judge that the jurors there took more 
liberty than in this country. The most common way 
of defeating the law when the criminal could be 
hung for forty shillings was to bring in, even when 
precisely that amount was taken, that he stole only 
thirty-nine shillings. 

Lord Suffield speaking on this subject in England, 
makes this remarkable statement :— 

‘He held in his hand, he said, a list of five hundred 
and fifty five perjured verdicts, delivered at the Old 
Bailey, in fifteen years, beginning with the year 
1814, for the single offence of stealing from dwellings, 
the value stolen being in these cases sworn above 
forty shillings, but the verdicts returned being ‘ to the 
value of thirty-nine shillings’ only. If required, he 
would produce the name of every one of these five 
hundred and fifty-five convicts, and show the value 
proved to have been stolen. It deserved remark, 
that when the Legislature raised the capital indict- 








teen shillings; thus still keeping it low enough to 
| save the offender’s life. This had happened under 
the one head of stealing from dwelling-houses.’ 

What a remarkable fact is here: 555 perjured 
verdicts in only fifteen years! We see from this that 
the tendency of the law is to lead men to bring in 
| false verdicts, and that oftentimes criminals escape 
|altogether; whereas if the law of Capital Punish- 
| ment were removed, convictions would be far more 
likely and punishment more certain. We have 
found many curious instances of false verdicts, two 
'of which we willcite: The first is from Lord Asu- 
TOWN’S speech :— 

‘A man swore, that going to bed, he wound up his 
watch, put it into his breeches pocket and then put 
his breeches under his pillow, and went to sleep.— 
In the night, a thief got privately into the house, 
stole the man’s watch, and was detected in pawning 

it. The jury found the thief guilty of stealing, but 
not in the dwelling-house. “To make common 
|sense of this verdict, the breeches must have con- 
veyed themselves out of the house, in order to be rob- 
bed; and then taken themselves back to their former 
station, under the pillow, where the owner swore he 











ment to five pounds, in June, 1827, the juries at the | 
same time raised their verdicts to four pounds nine- | 



































— . 
found them.’ Besides the absurdity of this verdict, } vestigation of the London Society’s Agents prove that d 
it contains a duplicity and evasion that disgraces a | there are from three to five thousand houses occupied Pur 
court, and effectually perjures the jury, who are | by this class of persons. It is impossible, however, i 
sworn to give a verdict according to the evidence., | to determine their number with the same accuracy in will 
We give one more: ‘A woman named Macallaster, | En land, as in France, Holland, Germany, Spain, § the 
about twenty years ago, was indicted at the Old Por ugal, and other countries of the European conti. evel 
Bailey for stealing, in a dwelling-house, a ten pound | nent, in most of which, the vice of prostitution is deat 
note. The note was by itself in a box of no value. | considered a necessary evil, and is therefore legalized, 
The fact was clearly proved; yet the jury found her | and bya system of licensing, the fullest and most ac. re 
guilty of stealing what was of the value oniy of thirty- | curate information of its locality and extent is ren. Mf At ¢ 
nine shillings: thus, twelve men, executing a most | dered attainable. Mr. Talbot has spent no inconsid- @ oye; 
sacred judicial office, declared before God, and as | erable portion of his time during the last ten years, Hal 
they hoped themselves for salvation, that a ten pound | !n seeking to develope the extent of this vice in Lon. 
bank note was worth only thirty-nine shillings.’— | don; and from personal observation of all its seclud. Mr. 
Sir Wa. Brackstone denominates such cases as | ed haunts, as wellas its localities of more public de. @ Sno 
‘ pious perjuries.’ monstration, he is of opinion that there are at least 9 mad 
ch jo ae Dat oe col 5 forty thousand of its miserable victims dispersed Rev 
Pr atee cy Wet: & throughout that city, The estimates usually made, 
AN ENCOURAGEMENT. comprehend only those who derive their whole sup. § ¥®S 
ituti | 
Whoever looks abroad upon society at the present | PP! from prostitution. sscieiiee , _ 
d Il aan ile toot The want of employment is believed to be the chief @ delp 
ay will see a Sradual advancement towards greater | cause and incentive to a libidinous life on the part of BH gno 
purity in principles and practice. Science is ex-| females in London. Mr. Talbot also alludes in this Gou 
tending her empire. Political institutions are be- | connection, to the too prevalent neglect of moral and . 
coming ameliorated. Morality and religion are ad- — page so | to ae og “ery tothe @ ** 

; = . seducer, whose entire exclusion from the domestic J em 
pe etre } ha atclede cae made aan circle he very properly advocates; and to the tenden- ; 
of sympathy for the degraded and the fallen. He) cy of the immoral and indecent publications of the 
intellectual sun is sensibly advancing towards its/ present day. T 
noon. We live indeed in one of the most brilliant} The sickness and suffering which fall to thelotof § ajc 
eras in human history. A flood of light has burst em SS epparen —_ the statistics BG. 
: : ad ond -» | of the London Hospitals. At one of these institutions é 
apes the w orld. A thousand indications are daily no less than 2.700, each under fourteen years of age him: 
occurring to animate us in our good work, We obtained relief within the short space of two years.— §f ria] 
have somewhere read of the following story. We| Applications for the treatment of diseases resulting J hous 
do not vouch for irs truth :— from this vice, are frequently made by children of 9, By. y, 

. ~ . 9 , > / 
“A fine story is told of the quiet town of Nantucket, |, 11 and 12 years of age.—Daily Mail, who 
since the temperance reformation. The jail had be- eee ae 
come empty ofall its inmates but one, and it was left | ee 
in such a miserable condition that eventhe key was PETITIONS TO CONGRESS, 4 
lost, oan as another Meng = rt Sal , a there} At the last meeting of the Massachusetts Society - 
was but one prisoner left. Feeling rather lonesome, | . 4 an Ene eng teed wi " capt 
and not being comfortably situated withal, we are for the Abolition of Capital Punishment, the following § .,,, 
told he sent word to the sheriff, ‘ that if he did not | Was presented and passed :— Pow 
see to repairing the jail, he should leave pretty soon Resolved, That Petitions be forwarded to Congress 9 py. 
} » . . ° - ° “20 wy 
himself ! during the next Session for the entire abolition of the jurol 
’ mA death-penalty in the code of the Union. seed 
CRIMINAL LITERATURE. | It is important now that we should make a broader cer 
. , | movement than simply to attemp > remov the 
We believe the day will come when there will be . PY “9 wipe Tr or the Bf been 
acollection of books in our country containing ac er oe no pros 
! i Soa , 5“ | friends will send on numerous petitions to carry ou a 
counts of trials, statistics of crimes, Reports on|,,.. = ; hope 
, aida = shh ports |this resolve. By referring to our ‘ Essays on the ; 
Capital Punishments, &c. Something of this kind | Ponishin f Death.’ it wil " girl | 
ian seeeunee’- io: Landinn) came enter Wied | Punishment of Death,’ it will be seen that there are that 
pre - a ; | eleven Capital offences in the Code of the Union. 7 
number of individuals associated themselves together, | Ww iad eas. : jail ¢ 
a | We cannot now present the various reasons for ; 
and took the name of ‘ the London Society for the | . h ES so will ; he bein; 
Diffas; ¢ Inf : . | such a movement, we will mention one, which may @; 
iffusion of Information on the subject of Capital adil ere on 
Punish +g Ceddeb-ahete eundlinbe | not readily occur to others. At present, we havea loub 
er nder their auspices, a number of | frm and steadfast friend in Geonce M. Datxas, | } 
yaluable works have been published, several of which | y; ro ae Oe se eB the t 
valua ave been published, several of which | Vice President of the United St: Such bei 
snslinats’ hid Kisidnedé of BARA Mbntiel or Ville o4 s 1e United States. Such being the had 
meng thy ob antoul of this city, | case, it io important that our friends should makea 
la e into our pusescssion, Ww e tovh up our movement in Congre 8 L tn titi | : both 
ile ‘ ; x 3s. el petition > g 
pen, however, to say to the friends of the cause that | the aboliti f the death —— p oS pects 
1? diem neue dl \ ‘als Ss é on of the death penalty in our State, and at . 

'y have documents or trials of criminals, or any | the same time to forward to C p ren 

% 4 : "T ? Si o Congress. > s wh 
work that has any bearing on the subject of Capita, | solicited signers, might take | es : aoa who man 

. . : | 01 ie > ; 
Punishment or relating to crime generally, we| ' or Sas sagt sys 
hould t ; same time. Let them not wait to have petitions sent 
should be glad to receive them. We want now to I b i ? ; 
f library h _tothem, but write them for themselves. The simplest T; 
orm a library for our society, We have already; form isthe best. No long preamble is needed, nor: 
rocured  : fri ri . © § preamole ts needed, nor no ING 
* “ bs room. If our friends will look along at | reasons need be assigned, neither is it absolutely ne- ‘ 
No. 5 ornbill, they will find our sign :—Tue | essary to have a lone list of hamas. Comarens is ve 
OrFice OF THE MassacuusetTts Society FoR THE! gbliged to liste he Ad Po ore le aay 
etal gong ; d gec isten to the prayer of one citizen as well avs 
OLITION OF APITAL PUNISHMENT. It is an at-! as ofa thousand Tr may help our fri d pea 
ie . i . itme Ip o riends to give a 
tempt to give a permanency and location to the cause | form :— ‘ 7: #9. Bree juror 
that we may send out through the length and breadth Hope 
of the country the healing influences of the sublime Wee 
doctrine of the sacredness of life. c. 
A>DPAALF AY PY CARN AAAASL a 
AV ARF ; ; cy n Re 
N AFFECTING SCENE. = SS been 
. U 
° . . “is > £ 
We saw a friend a few days since in Hubbardston, Dv Ss repri 
Massachusetts, who was present when Judge Shaw = i the I 
pronounced the awful sentence of death upon Roach 3 s 2 That 
° p ’ —_ 
lin Worcester. He informed us that the judge was , A , a ment 
so much affected that for a time he was unable to = = § 
proceed, and that the other judges were moved to - re 3 
. . a, 
tears. It is a most fearful work to pronounce the = 2 
- i ) 
sentence of death upon a fellow man. The judge = a = ¢ the fi 
s usual closed the sentence by saying ‘may God fe n 3 5 of Jo 
ave mercy on your soul.’ We say may God have ey a > } They 
ercy on his soul, and on the souls of the people z l wo Ss ¢ a 
ho employ him to pronounce the awful sentence, >» 3 2 5 5 Net 
or they are the hangmen. The Legislators, Judges, — 3 mt 
xecutors, and Sheriffs are their agents. § F ; ae. Pr 
oa ) | 
eye Oorere—anan<30V06_ keer = 4 o fae \ all th 
ANOTHER CAPITAL CRIME IN WorcesTerR County! z a S$. > of th 
t is well known to our readers that Thomas Bar- £ a os mind 
et was executed last winter in Worcester. A few sy Pa nah the 1 
ays after his execution, Orrin De Wolf committed = ° : oo will t 
urder under the prison walls. Since that John (eas E = Sy 
oach has confessed that he has committed a capita] —] Hy i 
crime in the same county, and is now under sen- i ro) od P Wi 
tence of death. We now learn that Samuel Wor- & ° = 2 ‘woe 
ester was arrested on Monday the 9th inst., in 8 a %s 3 You | 
ancaster, Worcester County, charged withthe mur- 7 o I hav 
er of his wife when intoxicated. He is now in jail = 5 S at 
or trial. Three capital crimes have been commit- —] s Q po fe 
ed in that county since last January, when Barrett & a no on 
as hung. & oc. 2 intlue 
Femate Depravity 1n Lonpon.—The estimate re- é A bk 
ently pnblished in the London Quarterly Review, z im — Oi et 
hat the number of frail women in the metropolis does = = a 
ot exceed four thousand, has been termed a palpable = Se Hy i 
ntruth by J. B. Talbot, Esq., Secretary to the Lon- ~ 2 2 a ms 
on Society for the Protection of Young Females.— os blight 
he returns of the Commissioners of police justify an S > sas 
timate of froa eigl h apd, thei = ’ <n 
stimate of from eight to ten thousand; and the in- 
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New Society rok THE ABOLITION oF CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT IN Battrwore.—We cut the fellowing 
with sincere pleasure from the Baltimore Clipper of 
the 7th inst. We presume this is the first Society 
ever formed in a slave State fer the abolition of the 
death-penalty : 

‘ Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment.— 
Ata large and highly respectable meeting held last 
evening, in the basement room of the Odd Fellow’s 
Hall, ef gentlemen opposed to capital punishment, 
Mr. Richard Marley was called to the Chair, and Dr. 
Snodgrass appointed Secretary. Addresses were 
made by Francis Gallagher and N. Cox, Esq’rs., the 
Rev. Mr. Shrigley, and Dr. Snodgrass. A Society 
was formed. The following gentlemen were selected 
to attend a National Convention, to be held in Phila- 
delphia on the 12th inst.: Rev. Mr. Shrigley, Dr. 
Snodgrass, Messrs. Wm. Bailey, L. Burgess, Eli 
Gould, S. Beal, J. S. Lovegrove, John Dukehart, and 
N. Cox, and N. F. Williams, Esq’rs. The delegation 
empowered to fill vacancies. 


Two InpictMeNTs aGaInsT ALBERT J. TirRELL.— 
Although Tirrell has not been found, yet the 
Grand Jury have returned two indictments against 
him—the first charging him with the murder of Ma- 
ria Bickford, and the second for setting fire to the 
house in which she was killed. It is supposed that 
he has gone to sea, and thus has eluded the officers 
who are in pursuit of him. 


A SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANGE.— Week before last a 


the Supreme Court at Salem, Massachusetts. James 
Powers was indicted for rape on Hannah Welsh.— 
The day was especially assigned for the trial. The 
jurors were summoned and every thing was made 
ready. At this stage of the case, the prosecuting offi- 
cer announced to the court ‘that he had suddenly 
been deprived of the most material witness for the 
prosecution, without whose testimony he could not 
hope for a conviction; that this witness was the 
girl upon whom the offence had been committed, and 
that he had lost her testimony by her going to the 
jail and sarrying (he prisoner that morning, and now 
being his wife, she could not testify against him! 
Singular as this occurrence may seem, there is no 
doubt of the honesty and virtue of the girl, and of 
the trath of her charge against the prisoner, who 
had moreover confessed his guilt. The parties are 
both Irish, and the young man decent in other res- 
pects, and the girl a faithful domestic. Under all the 
circumstances, it may turn out a happier match than 
many which were more willing in their origin.’ 


TriaL or Potty Bopins—DirricuLtty OF OBTAIN- 
inc Junors.—The second trial of this woman for 
murder commenced last week in the city of New 
York. The Express of that city of Wednesday, 
says that 137 jurors had been called, and only two 
jurors had been sworn te try the case. Glad of it.— 
Hope they will not find twelve men in the whole 
city who will sit in this case. 


Rerrizvep.—Andrew Howard, who was to have 
been executed last Wednesday, in Dover, N. H., was 
reprieved by Governor Steele, until next July, when 
the Legislature of that State will be in Session.— 
That body has the power to commute his punish- 
ment to imprisonment if so disposed. 


AaAnne ~_A - tm 


(7A New Peniopicat Deror.—We would direct 
the friends of cheap literature to the Periodical Depot 
of Jorpan and Wirey, just opened in State Street. 
They will find the various papers of the day, and a 
great variety of the best periodicals of the season. 
We trust they will meet with success. 


AAA AAAAATNAS 


”~ —~ALRAAAAAAN 


Preacninc AGainstT Capita PunisHMent.—Let 
all the clergymen in Massachusstts, who are in favor 
of the Abolition of Capital Punishment, bear in 
mind that they are expected to preach on this subject 
the rast SunpDAY {IN THIS MonTH, and that collections 
will then be taken in aid of the cause. 


Wuat a Foor. vou arE!—‘ What a fool you are, 
Paley,’ said a young man in a British University, 
‘to be wasting your time in idleness and dissipation. 
You have talents which might raise you to eminence. 
I have none; and it is of no consequence how I 
act.’ Paley took the hint, though roughly made, and 
rose like a clear light, and shed a lustre on the age 
and the literature of his nation, and England boats 
no one of greater acuteness, perhaps none of wider 
influence than he. Let any ene with the recollec- 
tions of his own wasted hours, and with any just 
views of the value of time, look over this or any 
Other city or land, and he canuot do it but with emo- 
tions of unutterable sorrow. In all our cities, towns 
and villages; in even our colleges and schools, there 
is talent that is now buried, ruined, wasted ; that is 
now, and that is to be in this world and the next a 
blighting and a curse, that might adorn the bar, the 


senate, er the pulpit; and might resist with success 
1 
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the evils of profligacy and infidelity, and that might 
bear every blessing of science and civilization around 
the globe. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


The Spirit of the Age in opposition to the Death- 
Penalty. Published under the supervision of the F-xec- 
utive Committee of the New York State Society for the 
Abolition of Capital Punishment. 

Such is the name of a new Periodical which lies 
before ns. It will be seen that it is devoted to the 
same reform that occupies our attention. The arti- 
cles are well selected, and the paper tastefully ar- 
ranged. We hail this movement as a favorable sign 
in our cause. We are glad to find that the paper is 
to be conducted on free principles. Our friends 
seemto have been unfortunate in their title. It is 
too long, and is not true. The spirit of the age is in 
favor of the gallows. But we will not stop, however, 
totalk about names. We have become tired of that 
in Our own labors, and have at last concluded to grat- 
ify the taste of many friends by changing the name of 
our paper to ‘ Prisoner’s Friend.’ We shall be hap- 
py to aid in the efforts of our friends in New York. 
We will receive the names of any one this way who 
wishes to become asubscriber. It is to be published 
semi-monthly at 50 cts. for six months. 


An Essay on Crimes and Punishments. Translated 


from the Italian of Cxsax Bonesana, Marquis Bec- 


caRiA. Towhichis added A. Commentary, by M. D. 
Vortarre. Translated from the French, by Epwarp 
D. INGRAHAM. 

Such is the title of one of the most valuable works 


_| we have ever read on the subjects of which it treats. | 
capital trial was pending before all the Judges of | 


We have thought of adding some notes to the work, 
and presenting a new edition to the public. Should 
we attempt it, we should have to solicit subserip- 
tions to pay the expences of printing. Should any 
of the friends of the cause feel interestedin the re- 
publication of this valuable work, we would be glad 
to have them correspond with us on the subject. It 
would make a volume of 300 pages. 


RUN BOYS! RUNY! 

In another column we have spoken of the diffi 
culty of obtaining jurors in the case of Polly Bodine 
of New York city. It is said that about one juror a 
day is obtained. At this rate twelve days will be 
required to empannell the jury! The following from 
the N. Y. Commercial will give our readers an idea 
of the state of feeling in that city. 

‘This trial of Mrs. Bodine seems destined to bring 
vexation and plague with it wherever it goes, to say 
nothing of the expense. The very genera] prevalence 
of a formed opinion on the subject of her guilt or in- 
nocence, makes it almost impossible to get a jury; 
this creates a necessity for bringing in talesmen, not 
by the dozen or score merely, but by the hundred; 
this sets the sheriff's officers at work running down 
victims, and this sets the victims to running away. 
We hear that there was a fearful time, yesterday, 
along the whole line of Bleecker Street, which the 
Sheriff and his deputies made the scene of their oper- 
ations, commencing at Broadway and summoning 
every male adult without distinction or mercy. 

But before the officers got far, the news of their ap- 
proach ‘* got wind” at the other end of the street, and 
such a scampering of tailors, shoemakers, bakers, 
grocers, cabinet makers, barbers, &e., &c., has not 
been seen on this island since the days of Diedrich 
Knickerbocker. Some hid themselves in their ovens, 
some under their beds, but a majority, as the boys 
say, “sloped” without hats, shoes or coats. 

As similar inyasions are likely to be made, for some 
days yet, on other parts of the city, itis suggested that 
perhaps it would be well for such as don’t like jury 
duty in murder cases to keep a sharp look out. 

AAAAAAANAANANYS, XIAN AANANAS 

Our New Tirtr.—As already stated, we shal] 
change our name to ‘ Prisoner’s Friend,’ on the first 
of December. We would like very much for some of 
our poets tofurnish us with a suitable article for the 
‘Poet’s Corner.’ Our present title is said to be so 
obnoxious and so unpoetical that it has offended 
the ears of the delicate and refined. Our proposed 
ore is rich in sentiment and full of poetry. Will 
someof our correspondents try their genius and furn- 
ish us with an article for the first number of our 
paper with the new title ? 


Tue Anti-CaritaL PunisuMent Meetine in Puin- 
ADELPHIA.— We understand that the meetings held 
in Philadelphia last week were exceedingly inter- 
esting, and very well attended. Horace Greeley says 
that at one meeting nearly THREE THOUSAND PERSONS 
were present Particulars next week. 


~ 
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Turee Men Hune !—John Long, Aaron Long, (two 
brothers) and Granville Young, were executed in 
Illinois on the 25th ult. Painful particulars next 
week. 

ARARADRRAAARR Rn 


ALL SORTS. 


{Alexander Price, formerly postmaster at Ham- 
burg, Erie count N. Y., has plead guilty to an in- 
dictment for embezzling letters as postmaster, and 
been sentenced to the State Prison for ten years. 


omer kk 


HANGMAN. 





[>> The Legislature of Vermont has adjourned 
sine die. 

‘Miss Dix, the eminent philanthropist, who ha 
devoted so much of her time to prison melioration, i 
now at Pittsburgh, Pa., where she has been doing) 
much good. | 

(>The Michigan Annual Conference of the Metho- | 
dist Church lately expelled the Rev. Holsey W.| 
Ronsome, for fighting, 


s 
s 
y 


swearing, drunkenness, and | 
sinful words and actions, 

(The Christian Witness states that of the seven 
Episcopal churches in Boston, only one has a bell, 
and that has seven. 


[Some members of the Hollis street church have 
signed a protest against the call given Rev. Mr. 
Peabody .of New Bedford, and sent itto him, This 
will probably prevent his accepting the call. 

(GA white man has been sentenced at Augusta, 
says the Richmond Inquirer, to forty-two years’ im- 
prisonment, for aiding and participating with two 
negroes in a gross outrage on a female of Staunton. 
The negroes are to be executed. 


(James H. Jurey, found guilty of forgery at 
Richmond, has been sentenced to six years’ impris- 
onment in the Penitentiary. 

(CA libel case, in which ex-Governor Thomas, of 
Maryland, is a party, was commenced at Washing- 
ton on Monday last. 

(The Maysville Eagle. Ky., contains a long 
array of uames approving of the conduct of those 
who removed Cassius M. Clay’s types and press, | 
and calling a mass meeting of the citizens of Mason | 
county to express its opinions unequivocally. 





(PF Great excitement yet exists amongst the Mor- 





mons, and in the county which they inhabit. 





(The road ambition travels is too narrow for 
| friendship, too crooked for love, too rugged for hon-| 
'esty, too dark for science. 

| [>The Providence Gazette says that a project of 


| a railroad from Fall River io Newport, is seriously 





eutertained, to connect with the Fall River railroad, | 


forming a line to Boston. 


(> Piymovutn Rartroap.—A short section of this| 


| 
| 
|road running over Tirrell’s Swamp, in Weymouth, | 
sunk on Monday, and the rails for about 50 feet dis-| 
| appeared. 

| [It is estimated that at the close of the present 
‘year, six hundred new buildings will have been 
| erected in Louisville, Ky. 


phur Springs, Va., has realized, it is said, this year 
by uis business, $80,000, 


tion of the General Assembly in refusing to make 


slave-holding in itself a bar to Christian communion 


Under Sentence of Death! 


MASSACHUSETTS! Jonn Roacu, of 


cution not appointed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE! Anprew Howarp, 
for the murder of Phebe Hanson, Sept. 19th, 
1843. Time of execution, July Sth, 1846. 


ILLINOIS! Joun Baxrer, for the murder 
of Col. Davenport, of Rock Island. 


ARKANSAS! Crawrorp and Lavina 
Burnett, (husband and wife!) for the mur- 
der of Jonathan Sibley, last August. ‘Time 

of execution unknown. 


| CONNECTICUT: Anprew P. Porter, 
‘for the murder of Lucius P. Osborn, last 
February. To be hung July 3d, 1846. 


VIRGINIA! Honter Hit, for the mur- 
der of Major Smith, at Norfolk. Time of 
execution, January 2d, 1846. 


MARYLAND! 
for engaging in an insurrection. 
/execution unknown. 

UNITED STATES! Bane, the pirate. 
Now confined in the "Bombs, N.Y. City. The 
time of execution is fixed by the President on 
the first Friday of June, 1846. 


NEW YORK! Titer, for the murder 
of John Covert. at Whitehall. ‘Time of exe- 
cution not known. 

Joun Van Sreenserc and Epwarp O’Con- 
NER, for the murder of Osman N. Steele, a 
Sheriff of Delaware County. Time of exe- 
cution November 29th, 1845. 


VERMONT! Eveene Cuirrorp, for the 
murder of his wife and child. ‘Time of exe- 
cution not fixed. 

The law is now that there shall be fifteen months 
between the sentence and execution, and then the 
criminal is to be hung without an order from the | 
Executive. 

MAINE! ‘Tuomas Torn, for murder. 
Now confined at hard labor in the State Pri- 
son. Time of execution not fixed. 

The law is that acriminal shall not be executed 


till one year after sentence, and not even then with- 
out an order from the Executive. 


PENNSYLVANIA ! Francis Baser. 


| 
| 
| 
Worcester County, for Rape.—Time of ] 





Wm. Wueeter, a slave, 
Time of 





(They have had a snow storm at Utica. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co. ‘To be hung 
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(The proprietor of the hotel at the White Sul-| 


(The Synod of Cincinnati have approved the ac- | 
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on Friday, March 28th, 1845. Escaped 
from Prison. 

Janez Boyp, for the murder of Wesley 
Patton. Time of execution Nov. 21st., 1545, 


LOUISIANA ! Pavtine, the slave. Time 
of execution, March 28, 1846. 


Samvuet Kennepy, for the murder of Benja- 
min W. Wait in New Orleans. 'Time of ex- 
ecution not appointed. 


IOWA! Ww. McCautey, for the murder 
of Don Ferdinand Coffman, and infant 
daughter. 


Was to be executed on the 30th of May, 1845;bu 
in consequence of some informality in sentencing 
him, the execution was postponed and the case is to 
be taken to the Supreme Court on a writ of error. 


(C*Executions are now private in the following 
states: Maine, Massachusetis, Vermont, New-Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. 


Rects. to week ending November 14. 


Fitchburg—J. H. Crane, 42e—A. Rice, $1—D. H. 
Mirriam, 25c—E. F. Bailey, 1—E. Atkinson, 25e— 
L. H. Stockwell, 25e—W. Marshall, 25e—J. Cald- 
well, 1—Asher Green, 50c--S. Walton, 25c—S. A. 
Corser, 50e—D, Tucker, 25e—H. W. Pitts, 50c—J. 
Park, 50c—A. F. Beaman, 1—R. H. Clemence, 25e— 
John Chase, 25e—J. L. Joslin, 1.—Westminster—E. 
R. Carter, 1—J. Whitman, 1—H. G. Whitney, 50e— 
Levi Allen, 1.—Gardner—H. Howe, 50c—J. Coole 
edge, 1—Simeon Howe, 25c—S. H. Temple, 25e— 
G,. Kelton, 25e—E. Baker, 1—Joseph Barker, 42c— 
A. A. Walker, 50e-—M. Wheelock, 50c—E. A. Ste- 
vens, 50c—M. Wallace, 25e—H. Callester, 50c—E. 
Hill; 50c.—Princeton—N. Danforth, 1—P. M. Mer- 
rick, 1—S. Lackey, 25c—W. Partridge, 25c—J. W. 
Watson, 50c.—Hubbardston—H. W. Carter, 25e— 
J. Magrath, 25e—Asa Allen, 1—J. E. Wright, 50e— 
W.S. Clark, Jr., 50e-—C. Underwood, 25e—S. (. 
Hale, 25c—S. Gates, 40e-—W. Stow, 50c—S. Morse, 
25c—F. Rice, 25c—S. Warren, 25e—J. M. Coleman, 
25e—Breck Allen, 24c—Levi Miles, 25e—A. Green- 
wood, 1—G. H. Mann, 25e—W. C. Williams, 25e— 
J. Goodspeed, 1—Sumner Clark, 25c.—Barre—S. D. 
Smith, 50e—R. Ruggles, 25e-—E. Hawes, 25e—C. S. 
Bixby, 50e—J. W. Jenkins, 1—M. D. Eaton, 50e— 
A. & C. M. Gardner, 25e—D. Cummings, 25e—J, 
Field, 50e-—G. W. Whitney, 25e—C. E. Osborn, 50¢ 
—G. Spooner, 25e—D. Bacon, 25e-—E. L. Pierce 
25e—D. Dennis, 50e—C. Gorham, 50c—E. Nye, 25¢ 
L. Hammond, 50e—C. Ruggles, 50c.—Watertown— 
A. Holbrook, 25e—C. Barker, 25¢e.—Newton Corner 
—D. Morriatty, 25c.—West Newton—C. Pierce, 50c. 
—Newton Upper Falls—B. L. White, 25c—E. B. 
Winslow, 25e—T. Neally, 25e-—S. M. Redding, 25c 
—Peter Doane, 25e—J. O. Longley, 25c.—Thorndike 
—S. W. Smith, 25c—G. Ferrell, 25e—J. Thayer, 25¢ 
— West Brookfield—George Gault, 25c—A. A. Gil- 
hert, 50c—D. Page, 1—B W. Leland, 50c—W. 
Thayer, 50c—N. Lynes, 1—J. H. Howland, 50¢.— 
Warren—Rev. J. A. Moore, 50e—G. Ellis, 50e—S. 
Ellis, 50e—S. Cower, 1.—Worcester—J. Spooner 
50e—Ballard & Bliss, 50c—Dea Bond, 50c.— Mill. 
bury—J. S. Hoit, 50c—W. H. Humphrey, 50¢—Levi 
Hitchcock, 50c.—Montpelier, Vt.—Henry Cate, 1.—- 
Uxbridge—M. Anson, 50c-—R. P. Marshall, 1—L, 
Shove, 50c.—South Gardner—L. W. Benton, 25e— 
W. Wrentham—Otis Hawson, 50e—H. Barden, 50e— 
Stoughton—J. W. Reynolds, 50c.—Waterville—Al- 
pheus Lyon, 1.—Dublin, N. H.—Jas. Yeardly, 1— 
Boston—J. B. Hall, 1.—E. Killingly, Cr..—N. G. 
Lippit, 37e-—Two Names, Aurora, Il]. 1—E. Wood, 
Uxbridge, 25c--E. W. Baker, Lowell, 4,32c--Sarah 
Dennis, Charlestown, 50c--Rev. Mr. Whitwell, Wil- 
ton, 1—Israel Mowry, Uxbridge, 1—Mark Whidden 
Salem, N. H., 1—Austin Gilbert, Newbury, O., $i. 
John Dresser, E. Boxford. 25e—J. Southwick, Bos- 
ton, 1,50—Rev. L. P. Rand, Poughkepsie, N. Y., 75c 
—E. Chubbuck, Lockport, N. Y., 2. 








MARRIED: 


In this city, on Sunday morning, by Rev. Dr. Sharp 
Mr. Andrew Pratt to Miss Mary D. Phearson. sid 

llth inst., by Rev. Mr. Blagden, Mr. Orlando M. 
Randall, to Miss Mary S, daughter of Oliver Cragg, 
Esq. 

At Trinity Church, by Rev. Mr. Watson, Mr. C. H. 
Hamm, of Hartford, Ct., to Miss Mary S. Adams, of 
Boston. 

11th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Lewis H, 
Robie, to Miss Caroline Sherburne, all of this city. 

At Chelsea, on Monday evening, by Rev. Mr. Fran- 
cis, Mr. George F. Peterson, of the firm of Peterson & 
Humphrey, New York, to Miss Antoinette, youngest 
daughter of Obed Pratt, Esq. of C. 

At Newport, R. I. Rev. Lemuel Grosvenor, to Han- 
nah, daughter of Hon. Dutee J. Pearce. 





DIED: 


In this city, 5th inst., at the Mass. General Hos 
: ys > 4 . tospital 
Mr. Ancil S. Peabody, of Boxford, 42. vr 
At South Boston, Nov. L1th, Lott W. son of Obadi: 
and Mary Ann Rich, 16 mos. —n 
At South Boston, 12th inst., Mrs. Mary, widow of 
the late James Porter, of Charlestown, 52. 
At Charlestown, Nov. llth, Abby Maria, daugl r 
. , Abby , daughter o 
John D.and Abby Palmer, 2 yrs. pie 
At Chelsea, on Saturday, Miss Adeline A. Brooks, 
34, daughter of the late Mr. Thomas Brooks, of Salem. 
At Dorchester, 11th inst., Mr. Thomas Lyon, a rev- 
male Pensioner, in his 88th year. . 
At Quincy, 11th inst., Mrs Emily, wife of * e 
ease o J of Mr Charles 
At Manchester, Mass., Nov. 9th, Mrs Mary A. wife 
of John A. Allen, of St. Louis, Mo., 35. . 
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SUNG OF HARVEST HOME. 


Our harvest is ended— 
Let’s join in song, 

That the sweet scented zephyrs 
May waft it along, 

O’er the hill and the valley, 
The river and plain, 

*Till it echoes from forest 
And mountain again, 


To the Lord of the harvest 
Our song we will sing ; 

And this be the incense, 
Together we bring, 

For the blessing of sunshine, 
Of due and of rain ; 

The flowery pasture, 
And fields of bright grain. 


The bee-haunted valley, 
And meadow are still, 
And the rush of the sickle 
Has ceased on the hill; 

The voice of the mower 
Salutes not the morn, 

For the harvest is gathered, 
And safe in the barn, 


The gay feathered warblers 
Of orchard and grove, 
Are tuning their voices 
In accents of love, 
And the clear sunny streamlet 
Bursts forth in a song, 
Through the green mossy borders 
It wanders along. 


And the breeze of the morning, 
That steals from the bowers, 
The breath of its freshness, 
The scent of the flowers, 
With its music of murmurs, 
Inviteth from toil, 
To a tuneful thanksgiving, 
For gifts of the soil. 


Oh, come, while all nature 
Delights to prolong, 
The incense of worship, 
In free-offered song ; 
If the Lord of the harvest 
Will smile on our store, 
And deign us a blessing, 
We ask for no more. 
Selectel. 


Occasional Sermon, delivered before the United 
States’ General Convention of Universalists, held 
in Boston, Sept. 17, 1845. By Rev. E. H, Cua- 
pin. ‘ What lack I yet?’ Matt. xix. 20. Bos- 
ton. A. Tompkins, 38 Cornhill. 1845, 


A copy of this excellent sermon has been kind- 
ly presented to us by the publisher. To the 
question proposed in his text, Mr. Chapin re- 
turns three answers, and those are—Education, 
Individualism, and Spirituality, which form the 
topics of his discourse. We are particularly 
pleased with his thoughts upon Individualism. 

‘] mean by Individuatism,’ says the author, 
‘The action of au independent mind, standing 
out in relief from the back-ground of sect, and 
the relations of party, and seeking for truth as it 
breaks in from all quarters of the intellectual and 
moral universe. There are and always have 
been, some such men. Jesus designated them 
in his sublime answer to Pilate: ‘To this end 
was I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the truth. 
Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice.’ 
© Every one that is of the truth!’ To all such he 
confidently left his claims. He felt that from 
the Pharisee, or Sadducee, the Jew or the Gen- 
tile, wedded to prejudice, entangled in sectarian 
interests, bigoted and proud in opinion, he could 
expect no justice. But they who are of the 
truth, and that alone, he knew would, in that 
age, and in all ages, hear and believe him. And 
itis a noble testimony for Jesus, that he thus 
calmly left his doctrine, to attract inevitably, by 
its own intrinsic value, all true minds unto it. 

Again, Mr. Chapin says, 

‘Individualism is the last result of Christian 
freedom, and of the noblest, severest discipline of 
the soul. Itsprings from exclusive loyalty to 
truth ; because truth is something that each must 
seek for himself. He must rely upon his own 
powers, aided by God only. He must make his 
own investigations. He must think his own 
thoughts and not merely the thoughts of his sect. 
He must recognize that the interests of truth are 
higher than the interests of party. This course 
of action will naturally cause him to stand out by 
himself, and bear the impress of peculiarity, even 
while he may link his sympathies witha sect, and 
unite his action with it upon many points. 

We give one more extract: 

‘Let it not be understood that I speak against 
legitimate sectarism. So far asa man believes 
the progress of truth to be identical with the 
triumph of a denominational interest, he is bound 


to be sectarian. But while he maintains this 


THE 


| proposition in his mind, joined with it, paramount 
‘to it, let him hold another proposition, viz: 
‘truth before sect, before imterest, before preju- 
dice or pride of opinion? For each one ct us is 
an independent mind, directly in contact with 
the realities of God, endowed with the sover- 
eignty of thought, andthe immunity of the uni- 
verse. Shall we read only with Newton’s eyes ! 
shall we reason merely by Bacon’s method? shall 
'we rest satisfied upon Luther’s conclusions ?— 
'Lo! we live in the same world that they inhab- 
lited. The same royalty of thought is ours. To 
|us is given an entrance into the same wide em- 
pire of reality. The same voices speak to us.— 
|The same eternal truths shine into our souls. 
/We can lay our hands upon the same solid facts 





‘and say, ‘We know ye!’ We should ever 
‘maintain and vindicate this independence ot 
‘thought. We may not be able to obtain all truth 


jat first hand, but it should be in us the result of 


‘original conviction, not of hereditary faith or sec- 
‘tarian acquiescence. The conviction of an orig- 
‘inal, independent mind! How grandly it shone 
‘in the great Reformer! I see him now in that 
‘august assembly, standing up before princes and 
|nobles, prelates and ambassadors. And I feel 
how much stronger than the banded legions of 
the mighty, than the decrees of kings, is one 
free earnest soul, as he utters those words which 
) shall move a hundred generations—‘ Here stand 
I—I cannot otherwise—God help me!’ 

We doubt not that this sermon will be widely 
‘circulated. We consider it one of the author’s 
best eflorts, and we earnestly hope its instruc- 
‘tions will be heeded by those to whom it was 
| particularly addressed, as well as others. 
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A FABLE. 


A king made a law that if any one suffered 
\from injustice or ingratitude, the injured man 
|should call upon the people by the tolling of a 
bell, hung in a temple which the good king had 
caused to be built for the purpose, at which 
sound it was ordered to the citizens to gather 
together, to hear the complaint, and to adjudge 
justice for the wrongs that should be shown to 
| them. 

The people of this country were so virtuous 
that a long time passed and no one had com- 
plained of injustice or ingratitude; and mean- 
while the building began to decay. Its doors 
had rotted from the hinges; brambles had began 
to choke up its entrance-way, while tall grass 
sprang up from the crannies of its pavements, 
and spiders festooned the captials of its columns. 

The good king was dead, and so were many of 
his snecessors; and the uses of the place itself 
had almost come to be remembered only as some 
old legend, when late one night, in the midst 
of a howling Winter, the tolling of the bell was 
heard. 

The inhabitants of the city at midnight sur- 
rounded the house, and found, to their surprise 
| only an old horse, which seeking shelter from 
the snow, had strayed there, and whose feet had 
become entangled with the bell-ropes, and so by 
| chance had rung it. 

In the simple minded habits of reverence and 
obedience for those placed in authority which 
marked the people of those days, they ordered 
the owner of the beast to be sought for and 
brought before them. It was proved that it had 
been useful and faithful to him in youth, but that 
now it had grown old, and that he had turned 
it out of doors, regardless of its welfare, to seek a 
shelter for itself, and to pick up a scanty living 
as miserably as possible, by beggary or robbery 
by the way-side. 

And the simple-hearted but 1ight-minded peo- 
ple, who stood thus together at midnight round 
the old temple, saw plainly that Aere was injus- 
tice and ingratitude, such as the edict of the 
good king had many years before ordered them 
to judge ; aud first taking from the owner of the 
animal a portion of those means which it had 
aided him in acquiring, sufficient to protect its 
old age from suffering and want, they ordered 
him to leave their city and never to return to it ; 
‘for,’ said they, ‘a man who will not protect to 
the end an old and faithful servant—of what use 
is he in the world ? 

But this was a long while ago. 


| 
| 








AN ARAB MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 

A marriage ceremony has something of con- 
straint and unpleasantness about it; the tumult is 
annoying to the newly married pair, and the 
guests hardly know why they must make them- 
selves so merry. But our European weddings 
have nothing to rival the torment of an Arab 
marriage feast. The knot was tied about noon, 
according to the rites of the Greek Church.— 
After this the bride was conducted into one 
chamber and the bridegroom into another—she 
surrounded by her female relatives and friends, 
and he with all the gentlemen to keep him com- 
pany; and thus, separately, the young couple 
were entertained with music, songs, dances, con- 
versations, visits, eating and drinking—only for 


| 
| 
| 





HANGMAN. . 


three days and three nights—uo longer! What 
do you think of such a colossal capacity for 
amusement? I must confess | was wearied with 
my half hour’s visit. The master of the house, 
a cousin of the fatherless bride, received me, 
and led me into the ladies’ apartment. As I 
entered, they all rose from the low broad sofa, 
so as to stand upon the cushion, and at this evo- 
lution the bride was supported on each side by 
her neighbors, as it is a point of etiquette on 
such an occasion that she should move as little 
as possible. I was allowed to take a seat be- 
side her and had a fair opportunity of contem- 
plating her remarkable figure—a figure indeed, 
and very much like a doll! She must not speak 
a syllable—must not Jook upon a person, nor 
change a feature, nor open an eye. To make 
this last point sure, the eyelashes are besmeared 
with some gummy composition. Her eyebrows 
are painted black, and high arched ; her cheeks 
are painted red; the hands are tattooed with 
dark-blue arabesque, and the finger-nails stained 
yellow. Certainly, if after three days such a 
bride was introduced to a European, his first ex- 
clamation would be, ‘ Wash yourself, my angel !’ 
As there was neither music nor dancing here, I 
was glad to hasten my visit to the bridegroom 
who was confined in another room by Arab 
marriage etiquette. But he was allowed to 
move, talk, and look about him; and, indeed, 
seemed cheerful. Here there was music. In a 
corner of the room the musicians were seated on 
the floor, one beating upon two little kettle 
drums, another striking a sort of dulcimer, and 
the third laboring upon some stringed instru- 
ment—all three singing too with all their bodily 
might, in the most discordant tones that can 
issue from the human throat, mingling together 
with screams, with guttural and nasal sounds—a 
terrible concert! I stayed a little while, and 
then made my escaje, glad enough that I had 
not to stay, like the other visitors, until the 
next morning. I have nerves strong enough to 
encounter some hardships, but not for such a- 
musements. 


A PRAYER IN SICKNESS. 


Send down thy winged angel, God! 
Amidst this night so wild ; 

And bid him come where now we watch, 
And breathe upon our child! 


She lies upon her pillow, pale, 
And moans within her sleep, 

Or wakeneth with a patient smile, 
And striveth not to weep! 


How gentle and how good a child 
She is, we know too well, 

And dearer to her parents’ hearts, 
Than our weak words can tell. 


We love—we watch throughout the night, 
To aid, when need may be ; 

We hope,—and have despaired, at times ; 
But now we turn to Thee! 


Send down thy sweet-souled angel, God ! 
Amidst this darkness wild, 

And bid him soothe our souls to-night, 
And heal our gentle child ! 
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An Exrerr Execvurioner.—The Boston Jour- 
nal recently told a pretty tall story of Sir Everard 
Digby, who was executed in England fora politi- 
cal offence. After decapitation, the execution- 
ers took up the head by the hair, setting it down 
on the block, exclaimed, ‘there is the head of 
a traitor.” The head instantly replied, ‘that is a 
lie.’ 

This story reminds us of another, relating to 
the selection of an executioner by the Dey of 
Algiers, some fifty years since. It was the cus- 
tom to make the selections from the prisoners 
of war, and the office was much sought as the 
person selected thus obtained his liberty. On 
the occasion referred to, there were three can- 
didates, a Frenchman, an Englishman, and an 
American. The trial of skill was to be made in 
the public square of Algiers. Three convicts 
were brought out and placed on the stand, their 


neck and shoulders made bare, and a red thread | 


drawn about the neck of each to mark the place 
of decapitation. The Frenchman advanced first, 
and, with a single stroke of the sword, severed 
the head of his man so near the line, as to call 
forth the loudest plaudits from the delighted Al- 
gerines. The Englishman next came forward, 
and with inimitable grace and skill decapitated 
his subject. The acelamations were loud and 
long, from every side, and it seemed doubtful, to 
which of the two, the prize would be awarded, 
for, that it would be to one or the other of them 
did not seem to admit of a question. The Ame- 
rican, however, was entitled to a trial, and took 
his position. When all things were ready, he 
gave a whisk of the sword, so sudden and so 
swift that it was hardly observed, and the con- 
vict exclaimed, ‘Ah! you have missed me.’— 
‘ Have I,’ says he, ‘ spit then.’ Leaning forward 
alittle to spit, the head tumbled from the should- 
ers, and rolled away upon the platform, having 
been severed with such exceeding niceness, that 





the subject himself was not aware of it. The 


whole audience were now silent with astonish. 
ment and the office was awarded to the Ameri. 
can.— Worcester Spy. 


ee 


Op Times.—Rev. Mr. Fox, of Newbury. 
port, in an old paper written in 1828 to a 
friend, gave a familiar sketch of the manners 
and habits of the good people of Boston, 
nearly a centuryago. The following is tha: 
part which describes the dress of a couple as 
they were arranged for marriage : 

To begin with the lady; her long locks 
were strained upward over an immens 
cushion that sat like an incubus on her head, 
and then plastered over with pomatum, and 
sprinkled over with a shower of white pow. 
der. ‘The height of this tower was some- 
what over a foot. One single white rosebud 
lay upon it summit. like an eagle on a hay. 
stack. Over her neck and bosom was fold- 
ed a lace handkerchief fastened in front by a 
bosom pin rather larger than a dollar, con- 
sisting of your grandtather’s miniature set in 
virgin gold. Her airy form was braced vy 
in a satin dress, the sleeves tight as the nat- 
ural skin to the arm, with a waist formed by 
a bodice, worn outside, from whence the 
skirt flowed oil, and was distended at the 
ancles by an ample hoop. Shoes of whit 
kid, with peaked toes, and heels of two or 
| three inches elevation, enclosed her feet, and 
glittered with spangles, and her little peda! 
members peeped curiously out. Now for th 
swaiu.—Your grandfather slept in an arm 
chair the night before his wedding, lest the 
arrangements of his pericraninm, which had 
been under the hands of a barber the whole 
afternoon, should be disturbed. His hair 
was sleeked back and plentifully beflowered 
while his cue projected like the handle of a 
skillet. His coat was of a sky blue silk, lin- 
ed with yellow: his long vest of white satin. 
embroidered with gold lace; his breeches oj 
the same material, and tied at the knee with 
pink ribbon. White silk stockings and 
pumps, with clocks and ties of the same hue, 
completed the habiliments of his nether 
limbs. Lace ruffle clustered around his 
wrists, and a portentous frill, worked in cor- 
respondence, and bearing the miniature of 
his beloved, finished his truly genteel ap- 
pearance. 


A little boy, more thoughtful than boys gener- 
ally are, but not more than they should be, on 
being tumbled into the mud by a comrade, was 
asked why he didn’t serve his abuser in the same 
manner, When he replied—‘If 1 shouid, there 
would be two suits oj clothes to clean.’ 





Titles of Jesus. 
By CHARLES SPEAR. 
Sixteenth edition, with rich Steel Engravings. Price $1. 
tem work has received high combsmehualions bull 
in this country and in Europe. We subjoin afew 
notices from abroad. 
From the Enquirer, London. 

‘The author has brought together, with great dili- 
gence, all the Names and Titles which are applied 
Christ in the Scriptures, amounting altogether t 
eighty. Each of these he explains and illustrates 
practically, conveying much useful comment in a pop- 
ular style, accompanied by a great variety of valuable. 
moral and devotional sentiment. We believe it is as 
yet scarcely known at this side of the Atlantic, but ii 
would probably, suit the wants of many, and be es- 
teemed a valuable addition to our valuable stock ot 
practical divinity. We have no hesitation in expres: 
sing our approbation of dts prevailing opinions and 
tendency, and our hope that it will meet with a wel- 
come amongst us.” 


From the Bible Christian, Belfast, Treland. 
‘We recommend this work to Christian families as 
a useful and interesting auxiliary to their devorional 








exercises, Werecommend it to congregational libra- 
ries, as a work that will seldom be allowed to rest 
upon the shelves. We recommend it to Sunday- 
school teachers as one of the best manuals we know. 


for rational explanation, and for practical lessons of 


piety and morality. And since it !s one of the goodly 
fashions of the present day for all persons who would 
aspire to any degree of literary taste, to display lite- 
rary ornaments on their drawing-room tables, we can 
confidently recommend it for this purpose too. In 
typography, paper, and binding, it is beautifully got 
up. It contains fine engravings by an eminent Ame- 
rican artist. And if visitors have occasionally to wait 
a few minutes for the appearance of the mistress of 
the house, we do not know how they could spend the 


time more pleasantly, than in perusing a section of 


the “ Names and Titles of Jesus.”’ 


From the Christian Pioneer, Edinburgh. 


‘This is a very interesting work, devotional and 
practical in its character and design. No one can 
peruse the work without instruction and pleasure. 
Even in places in which an individual may see rea- 
sons to differ from the writer, he must sti] admire his 
power of moral discrimination, and fee! at one with 
his love and veneration of the character of Christ. 

This work is not in the trade, but it is published and 
sold by the Author and his agents, Geo. W. Rriggs, 
403 Washington Street, and B. Marsh, 25 Cornhill. 
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